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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON CHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSICS. 

Abhandlun gen und Vortrdge zur Geschichte der 
Natiirwissenschaften. By Prof. E. O. von Lipp- 
mann. Pp. xii + 590. (Leipzig: Veit and Co., 
1906.) Price 9 marks. 

HE author of these collected essays and addresses, 
the director of the sugar refinery at Halle, is 
perhaps best known to English chemists by his con¬ 
tributions to the chemistry of the sugars and his 
comprehensive treatise on the same subject. Dr. 
Lippmann is clearly, not only a sugar technologist 
and chemist, but a classical scholar and litterateur. 

The essays before us deal mainly with the history 
of various branches of physical and chemical science, 
and have been written, as a rule, to commemorate 
some special occasion. From the chemistry of Pliny 
and Dioscorides we pass to the history of freezing 
mixtures, of gunpowder, of the thermometer, and of 
bismuth. The history of sugar and the discoveries 
connected with its development have naturally claimed 
a share of the author’s attention. 

In the final section are included such divers subjects 
as the scientific work of Lionardo da Vinci, the philo¬ 
sophy of Francis Bacon, the natural science of 
Shakespeare^ a tercentenary address on Descartes, 
and the law of the conservation of energy of Robert 
Mayer. The essays are short, the style simple and 
easy, and the matter excellent. 

The ordinary chemist with little leisure for his¬ 
torical research and unequipped with the requisite 
classical erudition will find these pages full of things 
which he is glad to know. He discovers, for example, 
that Geber, whom he has probably been taught to 
venerate as the greatest of the Arabian alchemists, 
must take his place beside Basil Valentine as a 
mythical creation. In the abstract, from Pliny’s 
“Natural History” he will find that purified wool- 
fat (our modern lanoline) was a valued cosmetic 
among the Romans, and that the}' were familiar with 
both a hard and a soft soap. Whether these corre¬ 
sponded to their modern equivalents we are not in¬ 
formed, nor is it anywhere stated that the caustic 
alkalis were known, yet the saponification of tallow 
would doubtless necessitate the use of these sub¬ 
stances. 

One of the most interesting essays is that on the 
history of gunpowder. The author takes some pains 
to establish the fact that saltpetre, and consequently 
gunpowder, were unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans, and that the so-called Greek fire was a 
mixture of which the principal ingredients were 
mineral oil and quicklime. In contact with water, the 
heat generated by the hydration of the lime would 
ignite the mineral oil. The author brings evidence to 
prove that the Chinese were not the discoverers of 
gunpowder, and consequently that the Arabians did not 
introduce it into Europe from China during the eighth 
and ninth centuries as commonly supposed. The first 
Arabian writer to mention saltpetre lived apparently 
early in the thirteenth century, and the author con¬ 
siders that the. knowledge of the manufacture of fire- 
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works and gunpowder is derived from the “ Fire- 
book ” of Marcus Graecus, which appeared about the 
middle of the thirteenth century in Constantinople, 
and was the source from which Roger Bacon, 
Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas drew their 
information. Finally, the use of gunpowder for dis¬ 
charging projectiles is ascribed to the monk Berthold 
Schwarz, or Bertholdus of the Black Art, who 
accidentally discovered its power when preparing the 
mixture for medicinal purposes. The last statement 
agrees substantially with Boerhaave’s account, who 
says that Berthold made his secret known to the 
Venetians. “ The effect is,” says Boerhaave, “that 
the art of war has since that time turned entirely on 
this one chemical invention; so that the feeblest boy 
may now kill the stoutest hero,” and he concludes 
with the pious wish, “ God grant that mortal men 
may not be so ingenious at their own cost as to pervert 
a profitable science any longer to such horrible uses.” 

There is one curious point in this interesting story 
which seems to require explanation. Whilst the 
author considers that the nitrum mentioned by Pliny 
represents native soda, it seems unlikely that the 
efflorescence which Pliny also mentioned under 
nitrum as being collected from walls and used as a 
manure should in all cases have been this substance. 
The white efflorescence in cattle stalls and places 
where animal matter was undergoing putrefaction 
must have been a common observation, and must date 
back to a very earl}' time. It is therefore difficult to 
believe that nitre was unknown until the thirteenth 
century, as the author states. 

Further on in the volume we come across an 
interesting little contribution to the history of the 
thermometer in the form of a poem of the early part 
of the seventeenth century. The name of the first 
inventor of the thermometer seems to be wrapped in 
some obscurity. Although Boerhaave in his treatise 
ascribes the invention to Cornelius Drebbel, of 
Alcmaer, in W. Friesland, who lived in the six¬ 
teenth century, yet in the appendix to his “ Elements 
of Chemistry,” published in 1753, of which the 
writer possesses a copy, he states that Robert Fludd, 
an Oxford physician who lived at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, found in an ancient manu¬ 
script a statement to the effect that it was an old 
invention which had been revived and improved. 

One of the essays which is sure to attract the reader 
is the history of the sugar industry. The various 
steps are described by which the sugar-cane was trans¬ 
planted from India to Persia in 500 a.d. , introduced 
by the Arabs into Egypt about 640 a.d., thence along 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the Canaries, 
Madeira, and St. Thomas by the Portuguese in 1420, 
and so to the West Indies, where it flourished so 
luxuriantly that it killed the European industry. An 
interesting table of prices, which range from about 
40!. the cwt. in 1260 to 7 1. 13s. in 1800, is included 
at the end of the essay. 

The two following essays are devoted to the rise 
and development of the beet-sugar industry, which, 
like that of the coal-tar dves, is a history of successful 
scientific effort. It has taken less than a century for 
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half the sugar of the world to be supplied from the 
beet. 

Space will not permit a more extended review of 
this interesting volume, but enough has perhaps been 
said to indicate its character and scope. 

J. B. C. 


SCIENCE AND ART OF MEDICINE. 

A System of Medicine. By many Writers. Edited 
by Prof. T. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., and Dr. H. D. 
Rolleston. Vol. i. Pp. xvi+1209. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1905.) Price 25s. net. 

PARAGRAPH in the preface to this new edition 
of Prof. Clifford Allbutt’s great “ System of 
Medicine ” sufficiently explains the necessity for a 
revision. The editors (for Dr. H. D. Rolleston is 
now associated with Prof. Allbutt in this capacity) 
point out that “ the life of a text-book of medicine is 
comparatively short, and that it is desirable that a 
new edition should appear before the first has ceased 
to represent accurately the present positions of medical 
knowledge.” With this object it is intended to revise 
and bring out every year a new volume corresponding 
to one of the first edition. 

The volume under review is the first to be issued 
under this scheme, and interesting and instructive 
articles by Prof. Allbutt and Dr. Payne on the history 
of medicine serve as a fitting introduction to the 
more technical portion. The first half of the latter 
comprises a number of articles, which are really 
concise monographs, on subjects ancillary to the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, the names of the contributing 
authors being a sufficient guarantee of their general 
excellence. In this way the practitioner is furnished 
with brief but sufficient guides to such subjects as 
nursing (Miss Amy Hughes), dietetics (Sir Dyce 
Duckworth and Dr. Hutchison), climatic treatment 
of disease (Sir Hermann Weber and Dr. Foster), 
hydrotherapy (Sir Hermann Weber and Dr. Parkes 
Weber), physical exercises (Mr. Corner), massage 
(Dr. Mitchell), electrical treatment (Dr. Lewis Jones), 
X-rays (Dr. Williams), &c. The important subject of 
the hygiene of youth is dealt with by Dr. Clement 
Dukes, and a natural complement to this, old age, 
is discussed by Sir Hermann Weber and Dr. Parkes 
Weber. Medical statistics are in the able hands of 
Dr. Tatham, and a readable account of the national 
records of mortality is thus presented. It is a ques¬ 
tion whether some details of statistical methods and 
of the mathematical pitfalls of statistic making might 
not with advantage have been included. 

Five articles have been devoted to the science of 
medicine; these comprise the general pathology of 
nutrition, by Dr. Mott; the general pathology of new 
growths, by Dr. Andrews, which includes all the 
recent work on cancer genesis; the clinical examin¬ 
ation of the blood, by Dr. Drysdale, giving a good 
account of this important subject; inflammation, by 
Prof. Adami, probably the best account of this sub¬ 
ject in the English language; and fever, by the late 
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Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson, with additional chapters by 
Dr. Hale White and Dr. Pembrey. 

The last 300 pages include some of the acute infec¬ 
tions. Septictemia, pyaemia, and erysipelas are dealt 
with by Mr. Watson Cheyne; infective endocarditis, 
by Prof. Dreschfeld; cerebro-spinal fever, by Dr. 
Ormerod (in which, by the way, no mention is made 
of the small outbreaks of this disease which have 
occurred in the British Isles since 1900); influenza, 
by Dr. Goodhart; and relapsing fever, by Dr. 
Rabagliati and Dr. Bulloch, the latter giving a very 
complete and up-to-date account of the bacteriology 
of the disease and of spirochsetes in general. 

Enteric fever and the so-called paratyphoid infec¬ 
tions are treated in a very complete manner, Prof. 
Lorrain Smith dealing with the bacteriology and 
Prof. Dreschfeld with the clinical subjects; no point 
seems to have been overlooked. 

Diphtheria is similarly dealt with in a very com¬ 
plete fashion; epidemiology, by the late Sir R. 
Thorne, revised by Dr. Hamer; bacteriology, by the 
late Prof. Kanthack, and revised by Dr. Andrewes; 
clinical features, by Dr. Gee; and serum treatment, 
by Dr. Herringham; in the latter section, while eight 
pages are devoted to statistics showing the efficacy 
of the treatment, a mere paragraph describes the 
dosage, &c., and no reference is made to the use of 
an anti-microbic serum in cases in which the bacilli 
persist during convalescence. 

Tetanus is described by the late Sir George 
Humphry, the article being revised by Prof. Wood- 
head. An excellent account of the pathology of the 
disease is here presented, but the passage of the 
toxin along the nerve trunks is not emphasised so 
much as it might be, and no reference is made to the 
injection of anti-toxin into the course of the great 
nerves in cases of traumatic tetanus. 

Altogether this volume commands admiration, and 
if its high standard be maintained, as it doubtless 
will be, in the succeeding volumes, this “ System. of 
Medicine ” will form a lasting monument of the high 
place which British medicine holds at the present 
time. 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. 

A Course in Vertebrate Zoology. By Dr. H. S. Pratt. 
Pp. x + 299. (London and Boston: Ginn and Co., 
n.d.) Price 7 s. 

HIS work, a companion volume to one on in¬ 
vertebrates published four years ago, is a labor¬ 
atory manual, and gives directions for the dissection 
of the dog-fish, the perch, Necturus, the frog, a 
turtle, a pigeon, and a cat. It is on the whole a 
trustworthy guide, and may usefully serve as a hand¬ 
book for a short course on vertebrate anatomy. The 
animals chosen are, with two exceptions, already 
described in text-books available in every laboratory, 
and we are at a loss to discover what particular office 
the present volume serves to fill, as in fulness, 
accuracy, or mode of treatment it does not surpass 
its predecessors. We presume that it represents the 
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